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TARIFF  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY.  14,  1S59. 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  submitted  by  Mr.  Bigler,  on  the  31st  of  January: 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  the  creation  of  a  large  public  debt  in 
time  of  peace  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  revenues  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  Government,  Con¬ 
gress  should  proceed,  without  delay,  to  so  readjust  the  revenue  laws  as  not  only  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  the  current  expenses,  but  to  pay  off  the  present  debt,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
liable  to  immediate  cancellation. 

Mr.  HUNTER  said: 

Mr.  President  :  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  presents  an  issue  between  high  taxation  with  extravagant  expen¬ 
diture  on  the  one  side,  and  moderate  taxation  with  economical  expenditure  on 
the  other,  I  feel  bound  to  deliver  my  views  in  regard  to  it,  and  also  to  say 
something  upon  the  tariff  of  1857,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  com¬ 
ment  here  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  leave  this  • 
whole  subject  where  the  masterly  argument  of  my  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Toombs)  placed  it ;  but  my  personal  connection  with  the  tariff  of  1857,  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  trespassing  a  while  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  Senators  here,  under  what  circumstances 
the  tariff  of  1857  was  passed.  A  large  surplus  revenue  was  annually  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  thus 
presented  a  constant  temptation  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  Government,  to  embark  into  a  lavish  and  prodigal  system  of  expenditures. 

It  was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  almost  everybody  that  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  system  of  expenditures  was  to  Teduce  the  revenue  ;  to  take  away  the 
surplus  which  offered  this  constant  temptation.  The  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Guthrie,  reported  a  scheme  which  he  estimated  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  $50,000,000,  and  he  said  that  that  revenue,  together  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  public  lands,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  ordina 
ry  purposes  of  the  Government.  He  founded  that  opinion  upon  the  fact,  that 
for  the  five  preceding  years  the  average  annual  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
payments  for  the  public  debt,  had  not  much  exceeded  $48,000,000.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  tariff  of  1857  was  prepared.  It  was  introduced  here 
upon  the  estimate  that  it  would  yield  from  $48,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  an¬ 
num.  Upon  that  estimate  it  passed,  receiving  large  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Unfortunately  for  it,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  it  en¬ 
countered  a  severe  financial  pressure,  but  it  yielded  that  year,  which  was  obvi- 
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ously  no  test,  between  $41,000,000  and  $42,000,000  ;  but  this,  the  first  year  in 
which  there  has  been  for  a  part  of  the  time  some  revival  in  trade  and  credit,  it 
promises  to  yield  all  that  was  ever  claimed  for  it,  to  wit :  $50,000,000,  which  is 
about  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Simmmons) 
seems  to  think  it  will  yield  only  $40,000,000  ;  but  he  surely  has  forgotton  that 
even  during  the  last  fiscal  year  it  yielded  between  $41,000,000  and  $42,000,000 ; 
that  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  this  year  it  has  already  yielded  something  like 
$23,000,000  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  last  two  quar¬ 
ters  will  yield  more  than  the  two  first,  there  can  be,  I  think,  very  little  doubt 
that  this  tariff  will  yield  fully  as  much  gs  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  If  it  shall  do  so,  then  it  will  have  performed  its  promise  ;  and  the 
question  arises  with  us,  whether  we  will  use  this  tariff,  which  was  thus  devised, 
which  is  doing  what  was  promised  for  it,  to  carry  out  our  original  purpose,  to 
wit,  to  enforce  economy  and  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures  ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  resort,  to  an  extravagant  system  of  expenditure, 
aud  raise  the  tariff  to  correspond  with  that  system. 

I  know,  sir,  that  in  propounding  the  issue  as  I  have  done,  to  be  one  between 
"extravagant  and  economical  expenditures,  I  am  differing  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  present  upright  and  able  head  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  I  know,  too,  that  they  would  recommend  nothing  which  they  did 
not  believe  to  be  neeessan7  and  proper  under  all  the- circumstances  of  the  case; 
but  still  l  have  formed,  after  very  careful  consideration,  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  upon  my  opinion  I  must  speak  and  act.  The  Secretary  reports  to  us  that 
we  expended,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  on  account  of  the  Mormon  expedi¬ 
tion  we  requirad  a  great  deal  of  money,  $71,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  payments 
for  the  public  debt ;  and  he  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member,  an  expenditure  of  something  like  $74,000,000.  For  the  next  fiscal 
year  he  estimates  an  expenditure  of  $73,000,000,  and  says  that  there  is  a  post 
office  deficiency  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  which  will  have  to  be  added  to  it  so  as 
to  raise  the  expenditures  to  $77,000,000.  We  are  asked,  too,  to  provide  revenue 
*  enough  by  changingthe  tariff'  to  euable  us  during  the  next  year  to  meet  these  ex- 
extraordinary  expenditures,  and  also  to  begin  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  these  two  years  he  estimates  but  $6,400,000, 
that  is,  $3,200,000  a  year  ;  and  if  we  are  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  public  debt,  that 
is  as  little  as  could  be  thus  applied  ;  so  that  we  should  have  to  raise  the  whole 
sum  for  the  annual  expenditure,  the  sum  of  $76,000,000  or  $77,000,000,  by  a 
tariff.  Is  it  possible  to  do  this  ?  Could  we  lay  a  tariff  which  could  pass 
through  either  House  to  tax  the  people  so  severely  as  would  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  object  ?  In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  do  it,  you  would  have  to 
reduce  the  twenty-four  per  cent,  schedules  to  twenty  per  cent.;  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  get  more  revenue  by  diminishing  it  than  increasing  it }  you 
would  have  to  take  tea  and  coffee  and  some  other  articles  out  of  the  free  list ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  with  all  that,  you  could  raise,  for  the  next  year,  as 
much  as  would  be  necessary  to  meet  this  extraordinary  expenditure. 

Well,  Mr,  President,  if  it  be  impossible  to  effect  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
our  revenues  and  expenditures  in  that  mode,  is  there  no  other  manner  in  which 
we  can  accomplish  it?  Let  us  look  to  the  estimates  of  expenditure;  and  I 
think  when  we  come  to  analyze  them,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  reduce  those 
expenditures  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  probable  means  of  the  Government. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  remarked  on  the  very  unusual  fact  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  that  we  should  expend  the  whole  of  the  out¬ 
standing  balances,  to  wit :  $12,000,000.  He  showed  by  reference  to  past  his¬ 
tory  that  this  had  never  been  done  before  ;  on  the  contrary,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  taking  any  two  years,  the  amount  remaining  outstanding  one  year  was 
about  equal  to  what  remained  outstanding  the  year  before  ;  and  proceeding 
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upon  the  same  estimate,  and  adopting  the  same  usage,  I  do  not  see  why  there 
might  not  be  a  reduction  of  the  estimates  of  full  $12,000,000;  $12,000,000 
deducted  from  $73,000,000  would  leave  $61,000,000  ;  and  if  you  must  add  to 
that  the  expected  post  office  deficiency  of  nearly  $4,000,000  it  would  raise  the 
appropriations  to  $65,000,000. 

Now,  sir,  on  analyzing  the  estimates,  I  think  this  reduction  may  be  made. 
Let  us  take  the  estimates  of  the  War  Department.  The  War  Department  es¬ 
timates  that  it  will  want  an  annual  appropriation,  together  with  the  permanent 
appropiations  which  it  will  use,  of  $20,577,456  ;  and  that  it  will  want  of  the 
outstanding  appropriations  $3,361,000  ;  “  because  the  existing  appropriations, 
part  of  which  are  required  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  but  which  will  not  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  until  after  June  30,  1859, 
and  the  balance  applied  to  the  revenues  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1860,  will  be  $3,361,000.”  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  if,  during  this  fiscal 
year,  liabilities  are  incurred  to  the  amount  of  $3,361,000,  which  are  not  to  be 
paid  until  the  next  fiscal  year,  during  the  next  fiscal  year  there  will  probably 
accrue  the  same  amount  of  liabilities  to  be  paid  in  the  year  which  succeeds ;  so 
that  there  will  be  as  much  left  unexpended  of  the  present  appropriations  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  as  will  be  left  unexpended  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to 
be  paid  in  the  next.  It  is  plain  that  this  must  be  so  *  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  either  estimated  too  much  or  too  little.  If  the  same 
amount  of  appropriations  is  left  unexpended  for  the  next  fiscal  year  that  is 
left  this,  then  he  has  estimated  too  much  in  supposing  that  we  shall  expend 
$12,000,000.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  expend  the  whole  of  the 
$12,000,000— as  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  lia¬ 
bilities  in  the  next  year  which  will  not  be  paid  until  the  succeeding  year — then 
he  has  not  estimated  enough,  because  there  will  be  a  deficiency  fully  to  that 
amount. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  we  may  fairly,  in  my  opinion,  assume  the  responsibility 
of  legislating  upon  the  position  that  there  is  as  much  to  be  left  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  unexpended  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  will  be  left  in  this  ;  and  indeed, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  amounts,  I  cannot  but  think  that  that  is  what 
was  intended  by  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  whole  expendi¬ 
tures  of  that  Department  for  the  last  year,  which  included  the  expenditures  for 
the  Mormon  expedition,  were  $25,485,000.  Now,  the  estimates  for  the  next 
year,  in  which  we  ought  not  to  have  near  so  many  expenses,  are  $20,577,000. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  bead  of  the  quarter-master’s  department  that  it  is 
probable  we  shall  be  able  to  cut  down  those  appropriations  somewhat,  because 
the  wars  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  at  an  end.  But  is  not  $20,577,000 
enough  for  the  War  Department  to  expend  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ?  And  why 
might  we  not  say,  in  the  bill  appropriating  this  money,  that  no  more  shall  be 
expended  in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  it  is  estimated  he  will  want  of  annual  appro¬ 
priations,  together  with  the  permanent  appropriations,  viz  :  $20,577,000  ?  If 
we  did  this,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  that  year,  to*  allow  him  unlimited  discre¬ 
tion  in  transferring  from  one  head  of  appropriation  to  another — that  is,  of  the 
appropriations  contained  within  that  bill. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department  last  Year 
expended  $13,680,000.  The  estimates  this  year  are  $13,500,000,  and  $3,- 
243,000  out  of  outstanding  appropriations  for  this  year  to  be  expended  in  the 
next.  Why  cannot  we  say,  in  the  bill,  “  you  may  expend  what  you  spent  last 
year,  and  no  more ;  pay  the  liabilities  that  occur  this  fiscal  year  out  of  the  out¬ 
standing  appropriations  in  the  next;  but  diminish  your  expenditures  under 
these  others,  so  that  there  may  be  the  same  amount  of  outstanding  aporopria- 
tions  to  transfer  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Will  my  friend  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  ?  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  him.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  for  information  as  he  goes  on. 
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I  understand  that  be  deducts,  in  the  first  place,  from  $73,000,000,  or  $75,000,000 
all  the  amount  of  appropriations  on  hand  ;  that  is,  the  unexpended  balances 
He  takes  them  as  a  deduction  and  thus  reduces  the  estimate  to  $61,000,00C 
or  63,000,000.  Hoes  he  now  propose  to  take  in  detail  the  several  items  whic’ 
make  up  that  amount,  and  reduct  those  also? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  will  explain.  I  stated  first  that  $12,000,000  might  b 
deducted,  because  it  had  been  the  habit  to  leave  as  much  unexpended  in  on 
year  as  had  been  unexpended  in  the  year  before  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  tha 
there  might  be  a  reduction  of  $12,000,000,  I  take  the  estimates  in  detail,  an 
show  how  in  each  appropriation  bill  you  may  cut  off  such  an  amount,  that  b 
adding  the  whole  together,  you  get  the  sum  of  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  Then  the  Senator  is  merely  endeavoring  to  prove  th 
first  proposition. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  am  merely  endeavoring  to  prove  my  first  propositioi 
Now,  sir,  for  the  civil  list :  we  expended  last  year  on  the  civil  list,  exclusive  c 
the  public  debt,  $26,387,822.  This  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wh 
seems  to  have  made  large  deductions,  proposes  to  spend  something  lik 
$19,000,000,  exclusive  of  outstanding  appropriations,  of  which  he  wants  to  ua 
$4,270,000.  Here,  again,  it  seems  to  me,  the  rule  applies.  The  same  liabil 
ties  will  occur  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  be  paid  in  the  succeeding  year,  tha 
occur  in  this;  but,  if  I  have  doubt  in  regard  to  any  of  them,  it  is  in  regard  t 
these ;  because  here  the  largest  reduction  has  been  made.  When  you  come  t 
the  Interior  Department  there  is  a  simple  cutting  down  of  expenditures  froi 
$6,021,000  to  $4,096,000,  and  no  application  there  to  use  outstanding  balance! 

If,  then,  we  add  these  several  sums,  they  will  constitute  $12,000,000,  to  b 
deducted  from  the  estimate  of  $73*000,000  ;  and  if  you  allow  the  Post  OfBc 
Department  a  deficiency  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  you  will  raise  the  whole  amour 
required  to  $65,000,000.  If  you  raise  it  up  to  $65,000,000,  it  is  allowing  th 
Post  Office  Department  to  expend  more  than  $9,000,000  above  its  revenu 
from  postage.  If  you  reduce  it  to  $61,000,000,  it  is  allowing  the  Post  Offic 
Department  to  expend  $6,000,000  above  its  revenue.  Why  cannot  we  declar< 
in  the  Post  Office  bill,  to  put  some  restraint  on  him,  that  the  Postmaster  Ger 
eral  shall  use  only  the  $6,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  cut  off  betwee 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  ?•  If  we  did  that,  it  would  be  some  practical  lim: 
upon  his  discretion. 

But  let  me  go  further,  sir.  Why  cannot  we  make  it  a  self-sustaining  institutioi 
and  cut  off  the  $6,000,000  which  it  diaw*s  from  the  Treasury  ?  and  if  we  did,  i 
would  reduce  our  annual  expenditures  to  fifty- five  or  six  million  of  dollars, 
know  that  it  is  said  by  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Bigler,)  that  be  i 
unwilling  to  increase  the  postage,  because,  under  our  present  mail  service,  th 
North  pays  more  than  its  share ;  ana,  in  order  to  sustain  himself  in  that  prof 
osition,  he  credits  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  all  the  amounts  of  prepai 
postage  which  they  received.  Why,  does  not  everybody  know  that  the  Ne^ 
York  merchant  and  man  of  business  charges  his  customers  with  the  postages 
that,  in  reality,  they  are  paid  by  them ;  and  that,  so  far  as  that  is  concernet 
the  effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to  give  to  New  York  all  the  benefit  of  the  pal 
ronage  arising  out  of  the  management  of  this  revenue,  instead  of  crediting  i 
with  the  excess  which  is  supposed  ?  The  same  I  may  say  in  regard  to  Penr 
•sylvania.  I  ask,  where  is  the  justice  of  making  the  man  who  does  not  receiv 
letters  and  papers,  pay  for  the  man  who  does  ?  Where  is  the  justice  of  taxin, 
.that  man  so  as  to  make  his  hoe  and  ax,  and  his  blanket  and  his  coat,  cost  hin 
more  than  they  should  do,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  receive  letters  and  pa 
pers,  to  receive  them  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  service.  Whatever  class  then 
may  be  in  this  country,  which  is  benefitted  by  a  special  service  of  the  Govern 
ment,  it  should  pay  the  expenses  of  that  service  of  which  they  are  the  sole  re 
<cipients.  » 
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If  then,  Mr.  President,  you  were  to  make  the  Post  Office  self-sustaining,  were 
to  make  the  Department  pay  its  own  expenses  out  of  its  revenue,  we  should 
be  able  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  I  believe,  to  $55,000,000 
or  $56,000,000.  A  bill  has  been  reported  from  the  Post  Office  Committee 
which  will  go  far  towards  doing  that.  It  will  raise,  as  I  understand,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  upon  printed  matter  and  upon  letters,  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,- 
000.  It  will  cut  oft'  the  franking  privilege,  which  is  estimated- — I  know  that 
it  is  an  arbitrary  and  a  coujectural  estimate — at  $1,500,000  more.  Besides 
that,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  large  reductions  in  the  postal  service.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  California  mails  could  be  furnished  at  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  and  that  California  could  be  furnished  better  mail  service  at 
much  less  expenditure  than  it  now  receives.  I  believe  there  might  be  a  limit  put 
on  the  uumber  of  the  route  agents  who  are  now  in  office.  I  think  we  might  repeal 
that  discretiouary  law  which  allows  the  Postmaster  General  to  iuerease  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  postmasters  almost  at  pleasure;  and  I  think  if  we  did  these  things, 
which  Congress  might  do,  we  could  save  the  $6,000,000,  and  bring  down  the 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  its  revenue.  Why  should  we 
not  do  it?  There  are  strong  moral  and  political  reasons  for  doing  it.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  is  a  vast  machine  of  irresponsible  power.  The  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  can  run  us  in  debt  as  much  as  he  pleases.  He  can  appoint  as  many 
postmasters  as  he  desires..  He  can  add  to,  or  diminish,  the  service  upon 
particular  routes.  He  can  accept  what  bids  are  made,  no  'matter  how  ex¬ 
travagant,  if  he  chooses;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  there  has  been  the  most  alarming  increase  of  the  burden  which  the 
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Post  Office  Department  imposes  upon  the  Treasury. 

Allow  me,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  for  this  is  a  matter  which  Senators 
should  consider,  to  refer  to  the  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  in  that  Department. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  table,  which  was  made  out  with  great  care  for  me  at  the 
Treasury  Department — a  statement  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  Treasurv  to  sustain  the  Post  Office  Department.  In  the  year  1846  it 
commenced  with  $810,231  62;  in  1847  it  was  $536,298  99;  in  1848,  $22,- 
221  96;  in  1849,  $681,500.  It  goes  on  in  that  way  gradually.  In  1854  it 
was  $4,742,114  77;  in  1855,  $4,248,849  19;  in  1856,  $4,598,402  87;  in 
1857.  $4,746,499  67;  in  1858,  $5,564,495 ;  in  1859,  $9,164,935  10. 

Now,  sir,  at  this  rate  of  increase,  it  is  manifest,  and  it  may  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  that  the  expenses  of  this  Department, 
drawn  out  of  the  Treasury,  will  soon  be  greater  than  those  of  the  Army  or 
Navy.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  impose  some  restrictions  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  discretion  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  say  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  “You  shall  expend  no  more  than  you  receive  from  your  revenue?”  or  if 
Congress  should  think  he  ought  to  have  more,  then  that  “You  shall  expend  no 
more  out  of  the  Treasury  in  addition  to  your  revenue,  than  a  given  amount,” 
imposing  thus  some  limit  on  their  discretion  ?  There  has  never  been  anything 
like  the  growth  of  the  patronage  of  this  Department.  Allow  me  again  to  refer 
to  a  paper  of  interest,  in  this  connection. 

I  find  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  27,977  postmasters,  whose  entire 
compensation  is  $2,355,000;  that  $918,000  in  gross  are  appropriated  to  clerks 
in  the  post  offices;  that  there  are  440  route  or  mail  agents,  costing  $334,000; 
28  express  route  agents,  costing  $28,000;  23  local  agents,  costing  $29,989 ; 
1,404  mail  messengers,  costing  $184,634;  31  special  agents,  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  and  other  expenses  amount  to  $73,527.  The  salaries  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  proper  cost  about  $170,000;  so  that  we  see  here  is  a  number  of 
officials,  outnumbering  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  who  has  the  power,  I  may  say,  to  increase  them  at 
pleasure. 

This  is  not  all.  I  have  not  measured  the  total  extent  of  its  influence.  I  have 
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shown  you  the  officers  who  are  distributed  in  every  city,  in  every  village,  in 
every  cross-road  station  in  the  land.  I  might  add  that  he  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  through  the  press  in  almost  every  congressional  district  in  the  country  ; 
that  under  his  influence,  too,  to  some  extent,  we  ought  to  place  the  contractors 
and  their  army  of  employes,  who  are  also  dependent  upon  him,  to  some  extent, 
for  he  exercises  a  large  discretionary  power  over  them.  Now,  sir,  I  say  that 
there  are  strong  moral  and  political  reasons  which  should  induce  U3  to  curtail 
this;  and  I  know  do  better  limit  than  to  say  he  shall  expend  no  more  than  he 
receives  ;  and  for  that  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  any  modification  of  the  rates  of 
postage  which  will  effect  that  end.  If  this  is  not  the  best,  give  us  something 
that  is  better.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  heretofore  the 
printed  matter  has  not  borne  its  fair  proportion  of  the  expenditure.  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  increase  that  proportion  ;  to  equalize  the  burden  between  them  ;  but, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  put  some  practical  limit  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  say  that  it  shall  not  exceed  its  revenue. 

If,  Mr.  President,  we  should  reduce  the  expenditures  to  165,000,000,  which 
would  allow  the  Post  Office  Department  to  expend  between  nine  and  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury,  we  should  have,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
means  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000  ne'xt  year.  If 
we  should  reduce  them  to  $61,000,000  we  should  have  a  surplus  amounting 
to  $8,000,000.  I(  we  should  reduce  them  to  to  $56,00(^000,  we  should  hare  a 
surplus  amounting  to  $13,000,000  ;  and  we  should  thus  have  the  means,  and 
ample  means,  to  meet  the  proper,  ordinary  expenses  of  rhe  Government,  and  to 
begin  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  Is  there  any  fear  that  he  will  not  receive  the 
amount  of  his  estimate — $69,000,000?  He  estimates  the  receipts  from  public 
lands,  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next,  at  $6,400,000.  Do  we  not  know  that,  if 
the  Department  had  put  the  lands  in  the  market,  we  should  have  received  that, 
and  probably  more  than  that  sum,  in  one  year  ?  I  know  and  I  appreciate  the 
'  excuse.  I  know  that,  in  the  hard  times  which  we  have  passed  over,  the  pre- 
emptioners  probably  did  desire  further  credit,  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  lands  when  the  times  were  easier ;  but  trade  and  commerce  are  now 
reviving  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  discrimi¬ 
nate,  and  put  them  in  by  degrees.  There  are  fifty-nine  million  acres  of  sur¬ 
veyed  public  lands  wbicli  have  never  heen  brought  into  market  for  sale.  Of 
these,  about  five  million  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  unoffered  for  five  years 
and  mor£.  We  might  begin  with  them;  put  these  five  millions  into  the 
market ;  then  put  in  those  which  have  been  surveyed  three  years  and  more, 
and  so  on  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  collect  the  money  which  is  due.  Besides,  I 
believe — I  speak  from  memory — the  preemptioner  can  pay  with  land  warrants, 
which  are  selling  far  below  $1  25  per  acre ;  and  thus,  if  the  Treasury  did  not 
get  immediate  benefit,  we  should  absorb  the  land  warrants,  which  have  taken 
so  much  from  our  Treasury.  We  sold  eleven  million  acres  last  year  ;  but  the 
land  warrants  absorbed  so  much  of  it,  that  but  little  came  into  the  Treasury. 
Take  these  out  of  the  market,  and  allow  us  to  draw  all  the  revenues  that  may 
be  had  from  the  public  lands,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  estimate  of  $8,000,000 
yearly  from  the  lands  will  be  found  extravagant ;  that  is  to  say,  after  these 
warrants  have  been  absorbed. 

But  I  must  here  ask  you  to  note,  sir,  that  I  am  not  demanding  a  larger  esti¬ 
mate  than  the  Secretary  himself  has  given  of  the  receipts  from  public  lands  ; 
but  I  am  merely  presenting  these  facts  in  order  to  show  that  they  may  be 
larger.  Besides,  some  revenue  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  mineral 
lands.  Some  system  might  be  devised  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  for 
the  sale  of  mineral  lauds,  so  as  to  raise  us  some  money  without  inconveniencing 
or  injuring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  or  States  in  which  they  may  be. 

And  how  is  it  as  to  the  Secretary’s  estimate  in  regard  to  the  customs  ?  He 
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estimates  $56,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  find  that,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  this  is  no  extravagant  estimate.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846 
the  imports  increased  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  annually.  Going  back,  I  find 
that,  in  the  year  1856,  there  were  $295,000,000  of  imported  goods  entered  for 
consumption.  If  we  were  to  allow  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  annually  on 
$295,000,000  from  that  time,  it  would  amount  to  some  $400,000,000  for  next 
year;  but  put  it  at  half — at  five  per  cent,  :  and  by  the  end  of  1860,  the  in¬ 
crease  from  1856  ought  to  be  twenty  per  cent. — and  that,  added  to  the  $295,- 
000,000,  would  give  us  something  like  the  sum  of  $350,000,000  of  imports 
entered  for  consumption.  Why  should  they  not  increase  at  this  rate  ?  Why 
should  they  not  increase  as  fast  as  they  did  under  the  tariff  of  1846  ?  The 
price  of  cotton  is  higher  than  it  was  then,  and  more  people  and  more  land  are 
employed  in  its  production.  The  product  of  gold  must  be  greater  ;  for  we  not 
only  have  California,  but  we  have  new  discoveries  which  are  probably  very 
rich,  and  more  people  are  employed  in  its  production.  Tobacco  never  bore 
better  prices ;  there  never  was  a  larger  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  staple.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  the  cereals,  of  wheat  and  of 
corn,  have  not  been  equal  of  late  to  what  they  were  some  two  years  ago  ;  but  that 
depression  is  manifestly  temporary,  or,  if  it  be  not  temporary,  it  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increased  product.  But,  to  be  safe,  I  will  suppose  the 
imports  to  increase  not  as  fast,  but  half  as  fast  as  the  increase  under  the  tariff 
of  1846.  I  will  take  the  increase  of  five  per  cent. ;  and  that  will  give  us,  for 
the  coming  year,  $350,000,000  of  imports  entered  for  consumption. 

I  find,  by  referring  to  the  Secretary’s  tables,  that  $242,000,000  of  goods 
were  entered  for  consumption  last  year,  on  which  $41, 788, 000  of  revenue  were 
raised,  being  seventeen  and  two«tentlis  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  im¬ 
portations  entered  for  consumption.  Take  $350,000,000,  at  seventeen  and 
two-tenths  per  cent.,  and  the  revenue  from  customs  will  reach  very  near 
$60,000,000 ;  and  I  understand  that  some  of  the  best  informed  persons  and 
most  experienced  merchants  in  New  York  actually  estimate  the  probable  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  next  fiscal  year  at  from  $60,000,000  to  $63,000,000.  I  learn  that 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  such  estimate; 
nor  do  I.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  so  well  do  I  feel  assured  that  the 
Secretary’s  estimate  of  $56,000,000  will  turn  out  to  be  under,  rather  than  over, 
the  mark,  that  I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  legislating  on  that 
*  estimate.  If  we  do,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  means  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  fully  $69,000,000.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  be  more;  because  I  think,  if  the  public  lands  are  put  in  the  market,  they 
will  yield  more  than  the  Secretary  has  estimated.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  say  whether  they  will  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  tariff  of  1857,  together  with  those  arising  from  the  public  lands, 
shall  be  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenditures, 
but  to  commence  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  public  debt.  Could  -we 
achieve  anything  that  would  gratify  the  people  more  than  to  make  so  appro¬ 
priate  and  so  just  a  retrenchment  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  regard  to  the  tariff  of  1857,  that  most  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  brought  in  under  the  schedules  which  pay  thirty,  twenty-four,  nine¬ 
teen,  and  some  little  under  the  fifteen  per  cent,  schedule.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  dutiable  imports  entered  for  consumption  come  in  under  these 
schedules;  and  if  the  time  is  not  now,  the  time  soon  will  be,  when  these  arti¬ 
cles  will  yield  more  revenue  under  the  lower  schedules  than  they  would  under 
the  schedules  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  and  one  hundred  per  cent., 
according  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  It  is  true,  that  will  not  be  the  first  effect;  for 
if  it  would  be,  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  lowering  the  duties ;  but  that 
such  is  to  be  the  ultimate  effect  who  can  doubt?  We  all  know  that  so  rapid 
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is  the  advance  of  manufacturing  shill  in  this  country,  that  thirty  per  cent,  duty 
ten  years  hence  would  prohibit  a  great  deal  more  of  importation  than  it  would 
now,  and  that  thirty  per  cent,  duty  on  importations  now  would  prohibit  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  would  have  done  in  1846. 

I  say,  therefore,  that,  looking  at  the  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  touch,  for  the  present,  the 
tariff  of  1857,  especially  when  you  remember  that  the  Secretary  himself  does 
not  estimate  a  deficiency  until  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  When  we  come 
back  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  if  we  should  find  that  the  revenues  were 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient,  then  everybody  would  agree  that  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  raise  the  tariff,  and  we  might  come  to  some  general  understanding  on 
the  subject. 

But,  sir,  I  come  now  to  the  tariff  of  1857,  which,  as  I  said  before,  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  comment,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Again,  I  beg  to 
recall  to  the  attention  cf  those  Senators  who  were  here  present  when  it  passed, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  did  pass.  It  was  known  to  all  of  them  that 
a  reduction  of  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  on  the  high  schedules  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  known  further,  that  any  attempt  at  a  greater  reduction 
v/ould  render  it  impossible  to  pass  the  tariff  at  all.  That  became  a  fixed 
point.  Taking  that  as  a  fixed  point,  how  were  the  revenues  to  be  reduced  to 
$50,000,000?  One  thing  that  was  done,  and  one  which  was  necessary  in  order 
to  get  it  passed — and  a  very  proper  thing,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show — 
was  to  make  free  a  great  deal  of  raw  material,  for  which  the  sole  demand  was 
created  by  the  manufacturers,  and  this  was  added  to  the  old  free  list.  Another 
was  by  reducing  articles  from  higher  schedules,  in  which  they  might  have  re¬ 
mained  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  lower,  as  in  the  case  of  spices.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  general 
arrangement  was  made  to  produce  the  sum  which  is  to  be  produced  this  very 
fiscal  year,  and  it  was  made  and  passed  by  a  larger  vote  than  was  ever  given 
to  any  other  tariff  since  the  dispute  first  commenced  in  regard  to  this  mode  of 
taxation.  So  far  as  those  who  desired  protection  were  concerned,  (and  every¬ 
body  here  felt  that  interests  which  had  been  called  into  being  under  heavy  pro¬ 
tection  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  prostrated,)  I  believe  all  interests  were  satisfied 
except,  perhaps,  the  iron  interest ;  but  no  one  believed  or  felt  that  it  was  exactly 
the  tariff  he  would  have  passed  if  he  had  the  making  of  it,  or  that  it  came 
within  bowshot  of  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  unlimited  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  tariff  of  1846  was  not  framed  upon  revenue  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  I  voted  for  it  because,  according  to  my  view,  it  was  so  much  better 
than  that  of  1842.  I  admit  that  the  tariff  of  1857  is  not  strictly  upon  reve¬ 
nue  principles,  but  it  approached  them  much  nearer  than  the  tariff  of  1846, 
and  I  voted  for  it  because  it  did  come  nearer  to  my  views  than  the  tariff  of 
1846.  Now  I  come  to  the  specific  objection  which  is  made  against  it  by  those 
with  whom  I  act,  and  with  whom  I  generally  agree  in  opinion. 

It  is  said  that  the  free  list  is  too  large.  So  far  as  those  articles  on  the  free 
list  are  concerned,  which  enter  into  general  consumption,  like  tea  and  coffee, 
which  are  made  free  in  order  to  create  a  necessity  for  laying  higher  duties  on 
articles  sought  to  be  protected,  I  think  the  objection  is  just  and  legitimate.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  other  objection,  that  it  is  improper  to  include  anything 
on  the  free  list,  I  must  dissent.  I  believe  that  where  there  is  an  article  for 
which  the  sole  demand  is  made  by  the  manufacturers,  and  which  would  not  be 
imported  but  for  their  demand,  it  is  strictly  according  to  revenue  principles  to 
bring  that  article  in  free  of  duty.  Take  the  case  of  an  article  which  no  one 
would  consume  but  the  manufacturer,  and  he  only  when  it  was  free,  then  if 
you  laid  a  duty  on  it  you  would  get  nothing ;  but  if  by  making  it  free  he  uses 
it,  you  are  just  where  you  were  ;  you  get  nothing  in  either  case,  except  that  by 
making  it  free  you  bring  into  existence  a  great  productive  interest ;  you 
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diminish  the  price  of  production,  and  diminish  the  price  to  the  consumer,  not 
only  by  what  the  American  manufacturer  reduces  the  price  of  his  article,  hut 
you  bring  down  the  foreign  article  with  which  he  comes  in  competition  in  the 
like  proportion.  But  that  is  not  the  only  view  of  the  case.  Take  the  case  of 
England,  who  admits  raw  cotton  free.  She  manufactures  it  and  exports  it  in 
the  manufactured  state,  and  her  exports  not  only  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the 
raw  material,  but  they  bring  in,  as  a  surplus,  a  return  cargo  of  dutiable  goods 
that  pay  her  more  revenue  than  she  would  have  received  if  she  had  laid  the 
duty  on  the  cotton  itself.  As  a  revenue  measure,  England  does  wisely  in 
making  raw  cotton  free.  There  is  yet  another  view  of  it.  To  lay  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material  is  to  do  that  which  is  considered  a  barbarism  in  finance  by 
all  political  economists  ;  it  is  to  lay  a  tax  on  production.  Permit  me  here  for 
a  moment  to  illustrate  from  the  experience  of  a  sister  nation.  It  was  proposed 
during  the  administration  of  the  younger  Pitt,  when  England  was  hard  run, 
to  lay  a  duty  on  pig  iron  ;  but  the  argument  was  presented — an  argument  to 
which  he  had  to  yield,  for  the  vote  was  so  close  that  if  the  ministry  had 
pressed  it  probably  they  would  have  had  to  go  out  of  office — that 

“It  was  a  received  principle  of  taxation  that  no  duty  should  press  upon  any  article  in 
its  rude  and  early  state,  since  it  caused  a  uniform  rise  of  prices  in  every  article  into  which 
it  w{*8  afterwards  wrought  up.  In  this  instance,  though  the  sum  that  would  enter  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  more  than  £200.000,  yet  a  tax  of  neai’ly  £1,000,000  would  be 
raised  from  the  community  at  large.” — Scrivenor  on  the  Iron  Trade. 

I  had  occasion  myself  before,  on  this  subject,  to  illustrate  by  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  raw  cotton.  Suppose  England  lays  a  duty  on  raw  cotton.  That 
duty  enters  as  an  element  of  price,  together  with  the  interest  and  profit 
on  that  duty  in  the  sale  of  twist  when  the  man  that  twists  it  comes  to 
sell  to  the  weaver.  The  weaver  again,  when  he  comes  to  sell  it,  finds 
the  increased  cost  of  profit  and  interest  an  element  in  the  price  of  his 
ai tide,  on  whb-.h  he  now  lays  another  profit,  and  charges  more  interest.  The 
weaver  now  sells  his  aiticle  to  the  printer,  and  he  has  to  go  through  the  same 
operation.  Thus  by  the  time  the  printed  cotton  is  sold  to  the  consumer,  the 
consumer  perhaps  has  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Government 
received  in  the  shape  of  taxation  ;  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  the  Government,  instead  of  laying  its  first  duty  on  the  raw 
cotton,  had  waited  until  it  was  finally  manufactured  iuto  that  shape  in  which 
it  would  be  used,  and  had  laid  a  duty  raising  the  same  amount  on  the  printed 
cotton.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  taking  this  question  in  every  point  of 
view,  there  is  nothing  lost  to  the  revenue,  and  much  gained  to  the  consumer, 
by  giviug  the  manufacturer,  free  of  duty,  that  raw  material  which  would  not 
be  imported  but  for  the  demand  which  he  makes  for  it;  the  manufacturer,  too, 
is  thus  benefited,  and  at  the  expense  of  no  one  else. 

I  say,  then,  that  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  no  objection 
to  the  tariff  of  1857  ;  and  as  to  the  addition  which  it  made  to  the  free  list, 
although  it  seems  formidable  in  its  items,  yet  in  point  of  value,  it  is  very  little. 
A  table  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  if  we  had 
received  the  duties  of  184G,  on  what  was  made  free  by  the  act  of  1857,  in  the 
importations  of  1858,  the  entire  loss  would  only  have  been  about  $1,800,000. 
The  greater  proportion  and  the  valuable  portion  of  the  free  list  consists  of  tea 
and  coffee,  and  articles  of  that  sort,  which  are  as  legitimate  subjects  of  taxation 
as  any  others. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  objection  which  is  made  to  this  tariff — an  objection 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself,  and  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island— and  that  is,  that  it  imposes  ad  valorem '  instead  of  specific 
duties.  They  say  that,  financially,  the  specific  would  be  right,  because  when 
the  prices  are  high,  and  the  manufacturers  do  not  so  much  want  protection, 
the  specific  duty  bears  most  lightly ;  and  when  prices  are  low,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  does  want  it,  the  specific  duty  raises  more  money  for  the  Government. 
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Besides,  they  say  the  specific  duty  system  is  one  which  is  least  liable  to  fraud. 
I  differ  from  both  positions.  Let  us  see  how  it  works. 

When  there  is  an  expansion  in  the  credit  system  and  goods  come  in  freely, 
that  is  the  time,  if  it  ever  should  be,  when  the  revenue  system  should  operate  as 
a  check,  in  order  to  prevent  over  importations.  Then  the  ad  valorem  system 
would  operate  more  heavily  as  a  check  than  the  specific  duty  system.  When, 
ou  the  contrary,  times  are  hard  and  few  imports  are  coming  in,  then  is  the 
time  your  revenue  system  should  operate  most  lightly,  to  encourage  importa¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  is  the  time  when  the  specific  duty  system  operates  most  heavily. 
In  other  words,  as  a  system  of  taxation — and,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  the  only 
way  we  ought  to  look  at  it — the  specific  system  makes  the  consumer  pay  the 
least  tax  when  he  is  most  able  to  pay  it,  and  the  most  tax  when  the  times  are 
hard  and  he  is  least  able  to  pa\  it.  The  ad  valorem  system,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  him  pay  the  same  at  all  times  ;  but  as  compared  with  the  specific  system, 
makes  him  pay  more  when  he  is  most  able,  and  least  when  times  are  hard  and 
he  is  least  able;  and  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  when  times  were  hard,  as 
they  were  in  the  recent  pressure,  it  would  be  far  better  to  use  the  credit  of  the 
Government;  and  then  when  times  are  easy  and  the  money  can  be  paid  readily, 
to  take  the  surplus  and  redeem  your  stock.  I  know  it  is  said  there  is  a  waste  in 
premiums;  but  what  does  that  loss  on  the  premium  compare  with  the  general 
equilibrium  of  the  system  ?  I  say  that  loss  need  not  exist  if  you  adjust  your 
system  of  finance  carefully;  because  if  when  you  originally  propose  your  loans 
you  send  them  out  with  such  interest  as  will  just  bring  par,  there  will  not  be 
such  a  variation  when  you  come  to  redeem  them  out  of  the  surplus;  and  it  is 
easy  too  to  adjust  your  system  of  credit  as  to  pay  your  loans  annually,  biennially, 
quadrennially,  or  just  as  you  choose. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which,  financially,  the  ad  valorem 
is  much  preferable  to  the  specific  system.  It  is  more  stable.  Take  your  specific 
duty;  you  intend  to  lay  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  Your  manufactures 
improve,  and  the  cost  of  production  diminishes.  Then,  as  the  cost  and  price 
go  down,  your  tax  rises,  and  it  actually  becomes  higher,  when  you  want  it  less, 
than  it  was  in  the  original  instance.  Take  the  ad  valorem  system,  and  it  is 
proportional ;  it  is  the  same,  whether  the  prices  are  high  or  low.  It  is  like 
paying  in  kind.  If  it  is  twenty  per  cent.,  it  is  like  throwing  one  bar,  out  of 
every  five,  into  the  Treasury,  and,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  you  throw  the 
same  one  bar.  On  the  contrary*  under  the  specific  system,  you  pay  the  same 
duty  in  money  when  the  cost  of  production  is  decreased,  making  a  much  higher 
tax  than  you  do  when  the  cost  is  high.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  operates  as  a 
fraud,  and  inevitably  as  a  fraud  on  the  consumer.  By  a  specific  duty,  you  lay 
the  same  tax  on  the  cheap  that  you  do  on  the  dear  fabric;  and  you  make  the 
poor  man,  who  consumes  at  low  prices,  pay  higher  tax  than  the  rich  man,  who 
consumes  at  high  prices.  There  is  yet  another  objection  to  it.  It  is  a  fraud  on 
the  tax-payer;  because,  when  specific  duties  are  laid  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tection,  they  are  laid  to  conceal  the  amount  of  tax  which  is  paid.  Take  the 
ad  valorem  system,  and  any  man  can  see  what  he  is  paying ;  he  can  turn  to 
your  statute-book  and  know  whether  he  is  paying  one-half,  or  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  or  one-fifth. 

I  say,  therefore,  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  ad  valorem  is  by  far 
the  best;  but  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  ?  Under  the  ad 
valorem  system,  your  appraiser  has  to  decide  on  questions  of  quantity  and 
price.  Under  the  specific  system,  he  has  to  decide  upon  questions  of  quantity 
and  quality.  Which  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain — the  qnality  of  goods,  or 
the  foreign  price  ?  In  regard  to  the  foreign  price,  we  have  the  prices  current 
from  abroad,  and  we  have  the  consular  certificates.  Every  skillful  appraiser  in 
New  York  knows  the  prices  abroad,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  it  is  most  proba¬ 
bly  a  willful  error.  If  you  will  appoint  skillful,  and  honest,  and  faithful  men, 
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and  not  act  upon  the  rotation  system  in  regard  to  them,  you  will  have  as  faith¬ 
ful  appraisers,  as  faithful  valuations,  under  the  ad  valorem  system  as  you  can 
have  under  any  other  system.  In  truth,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  over  the  mark 
than  under  it ;  because  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  afford  a  premium  to  over¬ 
valuation.  If,  when  you  bring  goods  into  market  at  New  York,  they  are  un¬ 
dervalued  in  the  opinion  of  the  appraisers  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  they  are 
declared  to  be  forfeited  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  custom¬ 
house  officers,  a  man  is  allowed  to  raise  his  invoice  ten  per  cent.;  but  if,  after 
having  raised  it  ten  per  cent.,  it  is  still  under  the  value  given  by  the  appraisers, 
the  goods  are  forfeited,  and  the  custom-house  officers  get  the  benefit  ;  and  I  am 
told  their  salaries  are  increasing  largely  under  the  seizures  that  are  constantly 
multiplying,  so  that  there  is  every  inducement  to  them  to  overvalue  instead  of 
undervaluing  the  imports  ;  and,  as  some  proof  that  what  is  thus  true  in  theory 
is  also  true  in  practice,  allow  me  to  refer  the  Senate  to  some  tables  which  I 
have  had  prepared  on  the  subject. 

I  have  caused  statistics  to  be  prepared  of  the  imports  from  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  as  showu  by  our  tables  for  the  years  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1857.  Eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty-six  is  omitted,  because  we  have  no  statistics  for  that  year. 
I  have  also  caused  a  table  to  be  prepared  of  the  statements  at  the  French  and 
English  custom-houses,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
one,  and  the  Tableau  Generale,  of  the  other,  and  I  have  compared  the  two  es¬ 
timates;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  compared  the  estimate  of  the  foreign  value,  as 
made  by  their  own  returns,  with  the  estimate  of  the  foreign  value  as  made  by 
our  appraisers,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  near  they  coincide.  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  England  and  France  together,  because  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  ex¬ 
actly  what  either  sent  to  us  singly,  so  much  of  the  commerce  of  France  coming 
through  England.  I  find  that,  according  to  the  French  and  English  estimates, 
they  sent  to  this  country  in  those  four  years,  $662,689,443  worth  of  goods.  I 
have  the  commerce  for  the  same  calendar  years,  made  out  in  the  Register’s 
Office,  and  I  find  we  have  received,  according  to  our  statement,  from  those  two 
countries  in  those  years,  $678,633,800,  beiug  a  difference  of  not  quite  three 
per  cent.  In  point  of  fact,  that  difference  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  what  arrived  here  is  to  be  di¬ 
minished  by  damaged  appraisement,  by  what  is  lost  at  sea,  and  from  the  fact 
that,  at  the  French  custom-houses,  every  cask  is  estimated  as  being  full,  whilst 
here  they  pay  only  for  the  quantity  it  contains.  I  present  the  tables.  The 
statement  from  the  Register’s  office  is : 

Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  years 

1853,  1854,  1855,  and  1S57  :  , 


Year  ending — 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Total. 

December  31,  1853 . 

.  .  $149,151,759 

$38 , 151 , 560 

$187,303,328 

“  1854 . 

35,000,411 

170,275,960 

“  1855 . 

..  103,629,411 

37,59S,161 

141,227,572 

“  1857 . 

..  130,467,739 

49,359,201 

179,826,940 

Total . 

$160,109,342 

$678,633,800 

F.  BIGGER,  Register. 

Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  February  11, 

1859. 

The  imports  as  made  out 

in  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports,  from 

the  statements  of  the  English  and  French  custom-houses,  are : 

Years. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Total. 

1853 . 

. .  $130,255,340 

$33,455,942 

$163,72] ,282 

1S54 . 

..  146,438,537 

35,781,393 

182,219,930 

1855 . 

. .  106,543,180 

31,609,131 

138,152,311 

1857 . 

.  .  130,803,093 

47,792,827 

178,595,920 

Total . 

$148,639,293 

$662,689,443 
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A  still  more  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  fact  is  found,  when  we  descend  to 
some  particular  articles,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  statement  in  calendar 
years.  If  there  were  any  articles  upon  which  there  would  likely  be  frauds,  it 
would  be  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods.  Our  estimates  show  for  1857,  $78,- 
238,892,  of  these  goods,  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  France;  the  French 
and  English  custom-house  returns  show  $80,799,106,  being  about  the  same 
difference  of  between  two  and  three  per  cent.  It  is  true  the  comparison  in 
this  last  estimate  is  between  the  calendar  year  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States,  but  the  other  comparison  is  for  four 
years  between  the  calendar  years  of  each. 

I  say  then,  that  both  fact  and  theory  go  to  prove  that  we  are  not  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  frauds  under  the  ad  valorem  system  than  we  should  be  under  the  other. 
So  much,  then,  Mr.  President,  for  the  tariff  of  1857. 

But  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  old  Keystone  State,  complains  that  that 
tariff*  does  not  yield  her  enough  protection.  Iron  has  twenty-four  per  cent,  in 
the  way  of  duty ;  it  has  at  least  six  per  cent,  in  the  costs  and  charges  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  over ;  it  has,  as  it  goes  into  the  interior,  in  its  favor,  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  until  you 
get  within  a  very  short  distance  to  where  the  domestic  manufacture  has  a  mo¬ 
nopoly;  yet  that  is  not  protection  enough!  Why,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  protection  helps  even  those  interests  which  it  seeks  to  aid;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  system  of  protection  has  only  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
general  level  of  profits  of  all  employments.  It  is  so  upon  theory.  The  iron  in¬ 
terests  ask  protection.  Why  ?  Because,  if  left  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade, 
they  cannot  work  to  as  much  profit  as  the  labor  engaged  in  commerce,  in 
navigation,  or  in  agriculture.  Well,  the  Government  favors  it,  and  puts  up 
the  price,  and  makes  laborers  engaged  in  other  occupations  pay  more  for  what 
they  get,  and  in  proportion  as  they  pay  more  you  diminish  their  general  level 
of  profit ;  and  when  their  general  level  of  profit  goes  down,  if  the  manufacturer 
attains  higher  profits  by  this  protection,  other  laborers  and  capitalists  go  into 
that  employment  and  bring  him  down  to  the  general  level  of  profit.  This  is 
proved  not  merely  by  theory,  but  by  experience.  There  is  no  period  in  our 
history  when  the  iron  manufacture  increased  so  rapidly  as  it  did  under  the 
tariff  of  1846.  The  same  thing  was  proved  in  English  experience  in  regard  to 
silks  ;  the  manufacture  flourished  the  moment  they  removed  the  high  protective 
duties. 

But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  further.  I 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  proved  conclusively  that  whatever 
sufferings  the  iron  interest  experienced,  were  produced  by  the  revulsion  in  the 
currency  system,  and  the  system  of  credit;  because  he  showed  that  there  was 
actually  a  smaller  importation  under  the  tariff  of  1857,  than  there  had  been 
before,  and  that  prices  fell  in  England  where  they  could  not  have  been  affected 
by  this  tariff,  as  they  did  here;  and  in  point  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the- iron  interest  in  Great  Britain  have  been  as  severe  as  any  experi¬ 
enced  here,  but  there  they  attribute  them  to  the  true  reason.  When  there  is 
an  expansion  of  the  currency,  interest  lowers,  capital  becomes  cheap,  persons 
establish  manufactures  in  localities  where  they  would  not  have  dreamed  of  es¬ 
tablishing  them  if  they  had  been  subject  only  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  By 
and  by,  revulsion  comes;  these  establishments  topple  down;  they  force  their 
iron  into  the  market;  they  bring  down  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad;  because 
they  lower  the  price  in  the  general,  until  it  has  become  a  maxim  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacturers,  that  a  successful  iron-master  must  be  a  buyer  as  well  as  a 
maker  of  iron ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  capital  enough  when  the  price  of 
iron  is  depressed,  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  and  hold  it  up  until  it  re¬ 
sumes  its  natural  price. 

In  1843,  there  was  a  distress  produced  by  these  very  causes  in  England,  fully 
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as  great  as  that  experienced  by  our  people  in  the  last  year.  They  went  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  told  him  they  must  have  more  bank  paper,  more  money  to  raise 
prices;  but  that  sagacious  statesman  knew  that  to  yield  to  their  request  would 
have  been  to  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  to  have  given  whisky  to  the  drunk¬ 
ard,  laudanum  to  the  opium  eater ;  and  he  sent  them  away  on  their  errand. 
Here  is  a  description,  and  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  Senate,  it  is  so  apropos 
to  something  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  have  seen  in  his 
own  State,  that  I  will  ask  a  few  minutes  to  read  it: 

“In  the  Times,  of  the  21st  of  June,  1843,  an  article  appeared,  taken  from  the  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  Merlin.  After  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  Messrs.  Hartford  &  Davis,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say:  ‘The  present  state  of  the  iron  trade  annihilates  hope ;  we  see 
nothing  but  ruin  before  us  and  behind  us.  The  kingdom,  for  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
making  iron  in  enormous  quantities.  Capital,  accumulated  annually  from  extensive  or¬ 
ders  and  large  sales,  was  laid  out  in  building  new  furnaces,  opening  fresh  mines,  explor¬ 
ing  mineral  districts  hitherto  untouched.  The  large  fortunes  already  secured,  in  times 
when  the  foreign  markets  wrere  all  our  own,  and  the  produce  at  home  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  arrested  the  eager  eyes  of  small  capitalists,  and  induced  the  formation 
of  companies,  into  which  the  whole  livings  of  professional  men  and  private  individuals 
of  comfortable  means  were  recklessly  cast — each  membe^of  every  company  so  formed, 
expecting  to  be  at  least  a  Bailey,  a  Guest,  or  a  Crawshay,  if  not  eventually  a  Peel  or  an 
Arkwright.  Then,  also,  another  new  invention  for  realizing  large  percentages,  exagger¬ 
ated  the  evil.  The  joint  stock  banking  companies  opened  their  ledgers  with  profuse  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  advanced  money  upon  anticipated  calls,  to  realize  immediately  schemes  the 
most  gigantic  and  costly  in  the. history  of  iron  making. 

“Thus  we  saw  furnace  after  furnace,  almost  in  geometrical  proportion,  starting  up  and 
sending  forth  its  huge  volumes  of  smoke  and  blaze  into  the  evening  sky.  Towrns  were 
built  as  though  by  the  aid  of  some  genius  of  the  Eastern  lamp,  in  the  wilderness  and 
upon  the  mountain  side.  Capacious  houses  for  genteel  clerks,  and  acute  managers,  and 
roving  directors,  flanked  the  long  vista  of  a  beautiful  front  elevation  ;  and  thus  the  legiti¬ 
mate  iron-master,  having  already  overlaid  his  market  by  bestowing  all  his  surplus  capital 
for  the  extension  of  his  works,  found  himself,  also,  in  his  turn,  overlaid  by  an  accession 
of  a  swarm  of  adventurers  in  trade,  armed  with  plenty  of  mone}’,  profuse  in  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  ignorant  tools  of  those  ‘wise  in  their  generation.’  If  it  had  been  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  whole  world  should,  for  a  given  number  of  years,  be  clothed  in  iron,  be 
domiciled  in  iron,  sleep  upon  iron,  ride  upon  cast-iron  horses,  and  in  cast-iron  chariots, 
no  greater  zeal  to  give  effect  to  the  law  could  have  been  displayed  than  that  which  has 
prompted  the  production  of  a  vast  mass  of  iron  at  the  juncture  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  result  is,  a  collapse  of  the  whole 
trade — a  fatal  reaction — doubt  and  dismay. 

“In  very  many  instances,  we  should  say  generally,  with  one  or  two  particular  excep¬ 
tions,  dependent  upon  favorable  contracts,  the  iron-masters  are  losing  nearly  one  pound 
sterling  per  ton  upon  their  make ;  and  that,  too,  in  establishments  where  the  strictest 
economy  is  practised,  the  greatest  skill  exercised,  and  the  vigilant  e}'e  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  firm  always  upon  the  works.  What,  then,  must  the  join^stock  company 
be  losing,  with  its  double  establishment  of  clerks,  its  committees,  and  town  offices,  its 
everybody’s  work  and  nobody’s  work?  At  least  ten  shillings  per  ton  additional.  The 
‘fix,’  as  the  Americans  call  it,  is  most  disastrous.  The  question  is,  who  shall  blow  out 
and  retire?  Are  the  great  and  ancient  houses  in  the  iron  trade  to  retreat  before  the  com¬ 
panies,  or  the  companies  before  them?  Is  the  small  and  respectable  iron-master  to  be 
smashed  in  the  conflict?  This  is  the  matter  at  issue;  and  which  party  soever  may  ulti¬ 
mately  gain  the  victory,  its  path  will  be  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  property,  and  the 
ruins  of  many  estimable  men.” — Scrivenor  on  the  Iron  Trade ,  page  293. 

So  that  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that  the  revulsions  in  the  iron  trade  have  been 
quite  as  great  and  severe  in  Great  Britain  as  they  have  been  here ;  but  there 
they  ascribed  them  to  the  true  cause — a  revulsion  in  the  credit  system ;  and 
well  has  it  been  said,  in  a  lecture  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  on  the  iron 
trade,  that  the  produce  of  gold  in  California  is  doing  much  to  protect  the  iron 
interest.  The  gold  digger  in  Australia  and  California  is  doing  more  this  dav, 
in  giving  stability  to  the  currency,  to  give  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  than 
all  the  customs  laws  you  could  pass  in  this  body ;  and  if  we  could  afford  the 
manufacturer  protection  against  these  revulsions  in  credit,  it  would  be*  better 
than  if  we  passed  a  custom  law  which  required  eveiy  pound  of  imported  iron 
to  pay  its  pound  of  gold  before  it  could  be  entered  for  consumption.  It  is  to 
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that  work  that  they  should  address  themselves.  They  should  go  to  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  their  States — Legislatures  which  have  already  been  engaged,  and 
wisely,  to  some  extent,  in  limiting  expansion  upon  issues  of  paper  money,  but 
which  have  not  yet  taken  up  that  other  branch  of  the  subject,  which  is  quite 
as  important — the  limitation  of  the  loans  upon  deposits. 

I  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  revulsions  in  the  credit  system,  we 
should  never  hear  applications  for  protection  from  Pennsylvania;  because  it 
has  been  proven,  I  think,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  we  can  make  iron 
in  most  localities  as  well  as  they  can  in  England.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  in  1856,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  average  cost 
of  producing  iron  in  this  country  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  England.  He  states  that  it 
is  inevitable  that  any  great  increase  in  the  make  of  iron  in  England  must  be 
attended  with  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production,  because  she  has  exhausted 
all  those  localities  which  have  a  natural  capacity  for  producing  iron  at  a  high 
profit,  and  hence  it  will  cost  more;  whilst  here,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  our 
natural  advantages,  we  could  extend  the  make  to  sixty  million  tons  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  production ;  because  we  have  cheaper  coal  and  cheaper 
ore.  He  says  ours  are  natural  advantages  in  the  shape  of  cheap  raw  mate¬ 
rials  ;  theirs  are  artificial  advantages  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  capital  and  cheaper 
labor.  Those  artificial  advantages  are  diminishing  daily,  whilst  our  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  must  be  constant  and  permanent.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron  is  increasing  so  largely  all  over  the  world.  He  says  that 
every  mile  of  railroad  that  is  made  takes  ninety-six  tons;  and  it  takes  eight 
per  cent,  on  that  amount  to  keep  it  in  repair.  At  that  day,  in  1856,  he  esti¬ 
mated  the  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  at  twenty-one  thousand.  We  know 
how  rapidly  they  have  been  increasing  since.  We  know  that  iron  is  entering 
as  a  material  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  ships;  that  the  consumption  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  production.  That  was  proved  by  the  fact  to  which 
he  referred,  that  although  the  production  increased  in  England,  the  price  did 
not  diminish. 

But,  sir,  he  gives  us  a  table,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  decrease  of  the  im¬ 
portations  of  railroad  iron  in  1855,  from  an  average  of  five  years,  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  thousand  tons,  while  the  increase  of  the  domestic  production  in 
1855,  on  the  same  average,  was  thirty-five  thousand  tons.  He  sums  up  the 
argument  in  this  brief  statement;  he  says: 

“  The  practical  results  which  this  paper  offers  for  your  consideration,  are — 

“  1.  That  the  United  States  have  greater  natural  resources  for  the  production  of  iron 
than  any  other  country  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  elements  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  nation,  the  unlimited  possession  of  mineral  coal,  the  abundance  and  richness 
of  its  ores,  and  the  vast  s}'stem  of  natural  and  artificial  avenues  of  transportation  which 
traverse  the  land. 

“  2.  That  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  large  production  are  purely  social  and  artifi¬ 
cial;  namel}T,  the  dearness  of  capital  and  labor;  which  obstacles  are  being  slowly  and 
surely  overcome  by  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption  throughout  the  world  will,  at  an  early  day,  task  the  production  of  iron  in  Great 
Britain  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  consequently  increase  its  cost  and  price. 

“  3.  That,  as  the  United  States  have  no  competitor  but  Great  Britain,  the  surplus  de¬ 
mand  over  and  above  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  supply,  must  be  met  the. United 
States.  ************** 

“  4.  That  the  growth  of  the  business  liithei'to,  has  surpassed  the  corresponding  growth 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  we  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  fifty  years  behind  her,  we 
are,  at  this  day,  only  nineteen  years  in  arrear,  and  may,  under  all  the,  circumstances, 
reasonably  expect  to  overtake  and  pass  that  country  in  the  amount  of  annual  pro¬ 
duction.” 

If  all  this  be  so,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  undisputed  and  indisputable,  it  is  clear 
that  the  iron-master  has  nothing  to  fear  from  competition  abroad  if  he  can 
be  protected  from  the  revulsions  which  prostrated  him  last  year,  but  which 
involved  him  in  no  greater  difficulties  and  mischiefs  than  attended  all  other 
species  of  production  in  this  country.  -The  iron-master  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Delaware,  was  not  more  injured  than  the  grower  of  corn  and  wheat  in  my  State, 
or  than  the  manufacturer  of  cottons  or  of  woollens.  All  suffered  a  common 
injury  and  a  common  loss  from  a  common  cause. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  sometime 
since,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  touch  the  tariff.  .  I  believe  we  had  better  take 
the  other  alternative  ;  reduce  the  expenditures ;  bring  them  down  to  sixty-five, 
sixty-one,  or  fifty-six  million  dollars,  the  lower  the  better,  and  I  believe  Con¬ 
gress  could  do  either.  And,  suppose  we  could  accomplish  that  result  and  go 
through  without  raising  the  taxes,  what  laurels  would  this  Government  and 
this  Administration  gather  by  turning  their  attention  in  that  direction.  We 
know  that  they  experienced  great  difficulties  at  the  commencement  ;  they  had 
to  encounter  a  deep  financial  pressure  ;  they  had,  on  account  of  the  Mormon 
difficulties,  to  organize  large  military  expeditions  at  great  expense.  If  now 
they  should  pass  through  all  these  difficulties,  and  reduce  the  public  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  come  through  them  without  increasing  the  taxes,  they  would  gather 
laurels,  because  they  would  scatter  benefits  throughout  the  land.  I,  for  one, 
sir,  so  far  as  my  responsibility  is  concerned,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  will  aid 
them,  and  I  will  go  for  reducing  the  expenditures  within  certain  limits  and 
bounds;  it  is  the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  along  with  safety  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  true  principle  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made  an  appeal  to  us  in 
the  name  of  the  American  laborer  ;  and  whenever  he  speaks  on  that  subject 
he  moves  my  sympathies,  because  he  is  eloquent  and  sincere ;  he  touches  my 
heart  if  he  fails  to  convince  my  head;  I  too  would  aid  the  American  laborer; 
but  when  I  come  to  reflect  coolly  upon  it,  I  find  that  my  theory  of  doing  it  is 
very  different  from  his.  The  paths  we  would  pursue  to  reach  the  same  end 
diverge  most  widely.  I  wou'd  cheapen  the  axe  with  which  he  hews  his  way 
into  the  forest ;  the  hoe  and  the  plow  with  which  he  wrings  from  the  reluctant 
grasp  of  mother  earth  a  haid-earned  subsistence  for  his  wife  and  his  children; 
the  blanket  which  covers  him  by  night,  and  the  coat  which  shields  him  by  day 
against  the  storms  and  the  rigors  of  winter.  I  would  diminish  the  price  of  the 
bolt  with  which  the  sailor  fastens  the  side  of  his  ship  together,  and  cheapen 
the  cordage  which  holds  the  spars  in  their  places  ;  and  by  all  justifiable  means 
in  my  power  I  would  open  to  him  every  port  upon  all  the  seas.  I  would 
cheapen  to  the  manufacturer  the  tools  which  he  used  and  the  clothes  which 
he  wore  ;  I  would  cheapen  to  him  the  sugar  that  sweetens  “  the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates  ;4’  and  I  would  relieve  him  from  the  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence  for  his  subsistence  upon  bounties  to  be  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  his  fellow  laborers.  I  would  extend,  because  I  would  cheapen  the  cost  of 
making,  that  iron  path  upon  which  our  citizens  of  every  degree  are  speeding 
by  day  and  by  night  in  pursuit  of  their  objects  of  pleasure  or  of  profit.  In 
short,  sir,  I  would  open  wide  the  door  to  the  self-development  of  American 
industry,  and  le^ve  it  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  its  own  genius  ;  and  if  it  did 
not  then  achieve  whatever  is  grand  and  useful  or  curious  and  beautiful  in  art, 
the  fault  would  rest  not  upon  the  want  of  proper  opportunity,  but  upon  its  own 
incapacity.  For  myself,  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  result.  I  do  not  distrust 
the  capacity  of  my  countrymen  to  do  as  much  as  has  been  effected  by  any 
other  nation  in  founding  empires  or  building  up  industrial  systems. 

Sir,  the  young  giant  of  the  West  has  now  assumed  the  full  dimensions  of 
manhood.  It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  guide  him  by  the  feeble  leading  strings 
of  your  protective  system.  It  is  idle  to  seek  to  bind  him  for  fear  he  should  do 
himself  mischief  if  you  should  give  him  the  free  use  of  his  limbs.  No,  sir,  let 
him  go;  let  him  take  the  range  of  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  his  royal  instincts  of 
power  and  of  empire ;  and  my  word  for  it,  he  will  not  stop  to  set  up  his  pillars 
it  the  straits  of  a  smooth  and  tideless  sea;  he  will  not  pause  at  the  first  outlook 
upon  the  wide  and  stormy  ocean,  but  he  will  bravely  breast  its  billows  and 
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buffet  with  its  storms,  whether  it  be  to  coast  the  icy  cape  or  to  pursue  the 
burning  line,  and  he  will  leave  monuments  of  his  progress  and  of  his  power 
which  will  endure,  I  trust,  as  long  as  the  Rock  of  Gibr alter  itself.  That  he  will 
be  a  prodigy  of  power,  I  doubt  not.  That  he  will  also  be  a  minister  of  mercy, 
I  wish  I  could  equally  hope ;  but  I  much  fear  me  that,  wherever  he  may  go, 
and  however  distant  the  land,  if  there  be  a  handful  of  earth  to  be  had,  or  a 
single  twig  growing  upon  a  tree,  he  will  return  with  them  as  emblems  of  his 
seizin,  and  evidences  of  his  title  to  a  possession  that  may  be  worse  than  useless 
to  him  after  all.  Sir,* I  observe  that,  at  the  very  name  of  territory,  his  whole 
nature  seems  to  change :  he  becomes  as  wily  as  the  old  Phoenician  with  his 
bullskin  measurement  of  land ;  as  crafty  as  that  old  Saxon  sea-king,  his  pro¬ 
genitor,  perhaps,  who,  having  obtained  the  gift  of  a  lapfull  of  earth,  sowed  the 
dust  over  whole  fields  which  he  claimed  to  hold  under  such  fictions  of  law  as 
the  strong  alone  can  impose  upon  the  weak.  But,  sir,  while  I  would  restrain 
him  from  this  universal  lust  of  acquisition,  I  think  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  I  would  not  dissuade  him  from  the  use  of  all  honest  and  just  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  rib  which  was  taken  from  his  side  :  “  male 
and  female  created  He  them.”  % 


The  following  table  was  that  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  referred  as 
his  authority  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department: 

Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  from  the  United  States  Treasury  on  all  accounts,  from 

March  5,  1845,  to  December  18,  1858: 


Year  ending, 
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5,564,495  20 

To  the  20th  day  of  December,  1858,  part  of  1859.. . . . 
Amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  remainder  of 

the  year  ending  June,  1859. . . . 

Amount  required  of  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  appro¬ 


priation  for  steam  mail  service,  ending  June,  1859, 


Amount  required  of  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  steam  mail  service,  ending  June,  1859, 

under  act  of  March  3,  1 847 . . 

Amount  required  of  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  steam  mail  service,  ending  June,  1859, 

under  act  of  March  3,  1851 . . . . . . 

Amount  required  of  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  steam  mail  service,  ending  June,  1859, 
under  act  of  June  14,  1858,  to  supply  deficiencies. . 


£3,236,188  86 
3,888,728  00 
765,018  24 


$36,169,927  74 


100,006  00 


250,000  00 


975,000  00 


Total  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury  from  March  5,  1845,  and  esti¬ 


mated  to  be  paid  therefrom,  up  to  June  80,  1859. 


9,164,935  10 
$42,098,673  98 


Note.-— The  estimate  of  the  probable  sufficiency  of  the  public  moneys  to 
meet  expenditures  upon  an  economical  scale,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
a  bill  shall  pass  authorizing  the  reissue  of  the  Treasury  notes  now  in  circulation. 
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